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H. W. Hoffman 


INDIAN SERENADE 


“Oh, lift me from the grass! 

I die! I faint! I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is white and cold, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast, 
Oh! press it close to thine again, 
Where it will break at last.” 


He shot the car smoothly through the skein of traffic, weaving 
intricate patterns without loss of speed. The tangled movements 
of the city pleased him, and his own cunning in its flurry accorded 
him a fleeting satisfaction and sense of significance. It was almost 
with regret that he broke from the web and moved into the even 
flow of the boulevard, that he heard the tires fall into a steady 
thumping over the regularly-spaced divisions which cut the con- 
crete into brittle, rectangular slabs. Yellow arc-lights cast pale 
silhouettes of grotesque proportion upon the specious facades of 
the grimy office buildings along the way, and fog was moving in 
silently from the face of the river. 

He saw Carol’s gloved finger reach toward the glittering instru- 
ment panel and pause indecisively before plunging itself in, felt 
the still-cold fur lick against his side, the head settled softly on 
his shoulder, and heard the voice chant indifferently into his ear: 
“. . . I love you, for sentimental reasons—.” He knew without 
looking that her eyes were open. 

The way turned from the river and began to climb, gradually 
at first, then steeper with curves; he touched the accelerator lightly, 
and the car moved ahead easily. There was little traffic now, and 
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homes were beginning to replace the commercial property that 
had been on both sides of the road, homes that became larger 
and more magnificent the higher it became. The whirl of the 
heater above the quiet drone of the engine and the headlights 
sweeping across the winter-dead trees made the noise and urgency 
of the city seem far below and away. 

Suddenly the road leveled and led past two stone-hewn posts 
with iron-wrought lamps on top toward the gleaming clubhouse 
which crested the last rise; it was built of brick and faced by a 
massive pedimented cornice held aloft by towering white Tuscan 
columns. He drove the car around the circular approach to the 
portico where a Negro opened the door of the car for Carol, and 
he himself climbed out and walked around. 

“Will you have the car parked, Bob?” 

“Yes, Mr. Davenport.” 

“Charles, don’t forget our child,” she said and hurried through 
the doorway to escape the chill wind. 

“Oh, yes. I won't,” but she had already disappeared. He opened 
the car door and took the bottle; it was still warm from lying on 
the floor by the heater. 

Inside, he hung his coat and waited for Carol before going 
downstairs. It was yet early, and not many people had arrived, 
although he knew his set would already be below in the lounge. 
An orchestra was playing listlessly for the few scattered couples 
who danced beyond the brightness of the large crystal chandeliers, 
and a white-coated Negro was arranging silver punch cups on a 
long, linen-covered table in the far corner of the ballroom. 

A tenuous peal of laughter rose in solo from below, but was 
soon swallowed by the ascending harmony from which it had 
sprung. He felt his heart stop and, for a moment, wanted to run 
to the head of the stairs to listen. Suppose she had already gone 
on without waiting for him. His stomach fluttered violently. But 
that was absurd; she always went to the powder room first. Besides, 
they were his friends; he had known them all of his life, or 
nearly so... 

The boy had gone directly from Lawrenceville into the Army 
and left New York harbor for Glasgow five months later. There, 
they assigned him to an outfit made up for the most part of men 
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from Kentucky, an outfit bivouacked in a crumbling manor house 
outside Bristol. It had already been through North Africa, Sicily, 
and part of Italy. 

The first sergeant said that he believed in being hospitable to 
guests and would furnish him their best accommodation—the 
penthouse; tt was a room on top where sixty-seven men lived 
together. 

The guitar fell silent as he entered there, and eyes turned. It 
took a long time to find a bunk. After he pulled the blankets 
from the duffle bag, he threw the volume of Shelley on the bed 
next to his and began to make his own. The iron lid clanged; and, 
when he turned to see, a rat-faced man with a gold tooth and red 
hair stood by the coal stove paring a fingernail with the point of 
a knife. He was grinning, and the book was gone. The boy turned 
back and finished his bed. 

“Did I keep you waiting long, darling?” 

“. .. no, no, Carol.” She took his arm, and they went down 
the steps together. 

“Carol! Charles!” 

“Where in the devil .. .” 

“We've been waiting . . .” 

“Are you two anti-. . .” 

“Here, we’ve saved .. .” 

“Sit down and...” 

. have you two been?” 
. all night for you.” 

. social or something?” 
. you seats.” 

... have a drink.” 

She led the way in and took charge of everything; answering 
a thousand unasked questions with the lift of a brow, fulfilling 
innumerable obligations with the wave of a hand, bestowing upon 
each in his turn a proper favor, all the while gathering myriad 
threads of exclamation, interrogation, and conversation to her- 
self and tying them all into an orderly little knot of coherence 
and command. He made his face preoccupied and escaped the 
obligation of counterstatement by methodically ripping the seal 
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from his bottle and judiciously measuring two heavy drinks. The 
surge was ebbing, and he placed Carol’s before her. 

“Oh, Charles, you’ve slugged me!”’ Before he could answer 
she had already turned away to someone else. He glanced around 
warily, avoiding a contact of eyes, and then simulated an interest 
in the cluster to his right. A dark-haired girl was laughing glee- 
fully at the feigned expense of a serious young man who wore 
black tortoise-rimmed glasses. 

“Capote, capote,”’ she shrieked with glee and poked her finger 
into his ribs. “Truman capote! You can imagine how they laughed 
in Paris.” She went into near hysterics, bending over the table, 
tears welling from her eyes. 

“T don’t consider it a bit amusing,” the tortoise-rimmed one 
retorted righteously, “to make fun of it. He’s a writer of infinite 
promise in my opinion. It’s not in good taste at all to mimic the 
artist. It’s a degenerate sign.” 

Suddenly the girl’s face became hard, and her eyes narrowed 
dangerously. She fairly spat at him: 

“What do you know about art?” 

Others rallied to her side and joined in the attack. The man 
was blushing now in inarticulate anger. It was always the same: 
anything was acceptable as long as one didn’t become serious. 
You were permitted to act that way, but you couldn’t mean it. 
He had seen them bait this one before. 

He looked around at them. It seemed to him that these people 
had gathered here every Saturday night since time immemorial. 
The same bodies, in the same chairs, in the same corner, in the 
same room, year in and year out and forevermore. The tall beauti- 
ful women, their cold, dark eyes set deeply in the enamel of their 
beautiful expressionless faces, with fine heavy silks covering with- 
out warmth the unsubmissive curves of their frigid flesh; the 
well-kept handsome men, skeptically attentive in black and white, 
clutching tall, frosted glasses, and answering all in wearied, culti- 
vated voices; both sexes dwelling on nothingness with the most 
intense concentration, speaking of the Princeton-Harvard games, 
Norman Thomas, corner cupboards, Michaelangelo, Cadillacs, 
Charles Adams, divorces, Schénberg, fairies, Plato, Haig & Haig, 
Barlach, paranoids, governments, kingdoms, worlds, universes, 
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and contraceptives. There was only one apodictic law: you could 
become serious about none of it. 

He measured himself another drink. And, yet, they were his 
friends, too; and had they been any different, perhaps he would 
have none at all. For why did they suffer him, this dumb, stricken 
animal who spoke only in monosyllables, who brooded all evening 
with a scowl on his brow over his eight-dollar scotch? Why did 
they act as if they did not know that he actually existed but as 
if they were only dimly aware that he did not exist? 

Oh, he knew the usual meaningless reasons: his name, an 
eventual inheritance, his manners, because he stayed at the Bilt- 
more in New York, played golf, tennis, swam, drank good whiskey, 
bought his tweeds from Brooks Brothers, tangoed, because he 
always squandered Saturday nights with them, because he filled 
a certain space in a certain vacuum, because he was. 

But these were minor. He knew the foremost was that he 
himself was like them in his innermost nature of negation, that 
their most fundamental quality, the common denominator of 
their sum of existence, was tolerance, and that they never real- 
ized that it was impossible for them to be any other way since 
none of them believed in anything in the first place. 

And yet, conversely, it was also tolerance which set him apart 
from them, for he had still one final, unshakeable belief—death. 
He believed in it absolutely and without reserve, that it was both 
the All and the One, the Alpha and Omega; that it was the 
entelechy, the unmoved mover, the absolute consummation. In 
the beginning there was the word and the word was with death, 
and death moved over the face of the water. And it seemed to 
him that the ideal life-in-death would be to withdraw the being 
into circles of ever decreasing radii until all that remained was 
an uncrossable void of past existence; to have it as if his very 
soul were balanced like a ballet dancer poised motionless upon 
a pinpoint... 

The boy first went into action in the hedgerow country of 
Normandy when the sun was white hot. The whole meadow was 
packed so close with wounded that it was difficult for him to move 
around to give the morphine. The next one was as young as him- 
self and made little animal noises when he stuck the arm. He 
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didn’t seem to be hurt at all except for a clean little gauze bandage 
around each wrist. The boy took his canteen and gave him water; 
the wounded bird smiled in gratitude and died. 

Later, he helped carry it over to the waiting truck. The body 
had become grey and stiff, and the mouth wouldn’t close. They 
tossed it on top the pile, but it rolled off and shivered against 
the ground like new-cut timber. They laughed and tossed it back, 
slamming the tail-gate of the six-by-six before it could roll out 
again. 

“Darling, make me another, will you?” 

“... yes, of course.” He filled two more and placed one before 
her. 

“Oh, thanks,” she said. “Having a good time, darling?” 

“ees. 

“That’s fine,” she said, patting his cheek fondly. Then she 
turned and continued with the handsome one to her left. 

He watched her dispassionately. She wasn’t pretty, or, at any 
rate, she was the least pretty of those gathered here: a rather 
dumpy figure, cropped brown hair, brown eyes, and across the 
sunken bridge of her pat little nose a cluster of freckles that 
make-up wouldn’t quite conceal. But the thing that arrested him 
most was the activity of the stubby, yet oddly graceful, little hands. 
Tn some way all the vitality, all the vivacity of her person came 
to bear there: in the sure manner by which she plucked a proffered 
cigarette from a package or pushed back a slip of hair from her 
forehead, in the way she gestured impatiently at an absurdity or 
twisted out her cigarette in an ash tray. And yet, at times they 
rested curled in her lap, somehow full of peace and childlike. 

She lived in a gabled house down in a section of town which 
had been fashionable once long ago. Before their engagement, 
he had seen her at parties and had somehow come to associate 
her with them like the Martinis or anchovies until it had become 
difficult for him to conceive of the one without the other. And 
he had seen her name in the society columns too, always some- 
where near the bottom of the list, but always there. In a sense, 
at that time, she had had no real physical or individual identity 
for him at all but was like a spirit, finding substance and embodi- 
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ment only in the nebulous contacts which she had with other 
people whom he knew. 

It was only after coming back that she became realized to 
him and that he recognized the inevitability of their association. 
And with that recognition had come a sort of comfort and deep 
understanding of the motivations which furnished her fuel for 
the completion of the design: the barren years at colleges that 
weren’t quite first-rate, the thousand teas in twice-worn dresses, 
the fruitless searches among ivy-wrapped walls, the endless series 
of parties that she couldn’t return herself, the always lacking just 
the little it required to get over, the always tantalized by the 
invisible but corporeal barrier which lay before her. 

And he knew that she understood him well. From the first 
moment that their eyes had met, an immediate and fully binding 
mental contact had been established between them: her energy 
for his sustenance, her physical self for his social position, her 
presence for his absence. Love hadn’t entered into it for either 
of them—they realized straightway that they would someday 
marry, would someday beget child, as coldly as they now made 
love. And he considered the contract good and desired its approach- 
ing consummation. He had no longer deceived himself about 
prostituting his soul; he knew that he had nothing to sell, nothing 
to prostitute. 

“-T maintain that we should smash them now, before it’s 
too late. We really should have done it long ago, before they 
got the bomb. I don’t wish to sound crass and chauvinistic, but 
isn’t even death to be preferred to the loss, or even the risk of 
loss, of our freedom and honour? I’ve served my time, God knows; 
I know what war is. Yet I wouldn’t hesitate for an instant to go 
right this moment if it came. It’s a matter of survival, they or we. 
It really is, you know.” 

“But Robert, don’t you think—?” 

“Isn’t there always the chance that—?” 

He looked on the thin handsome man who had just finished 
speaking: he was tapping the tip of a cigarette indifferently on 
the wooden table, and his face wore an expression of pain and 
long-suffering as he turned and swept away their objections with 
a languid wave of his slender hand. He had been a pilot in the 
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last one and had come back with several routine decorations. But 
that wasn’t the reason he felt the swell of uneasiness flooding 
through himself. Why didn’t they just leave it alone? It wasn’t 
Blossom Time or Dior or early Gothic. What did the word survival 
mean for them?.. . 

When the boy opened his eyes he felt the weight against his 
chest and legs and saw the black canvas sagging bulbously over 
the raw hemp ropes. The morphine left his head throbbing. For 
a moment he was afraid and tried to move; but the straps across 
the cot were tight and held fast. 

“I thought maybe I had lost it, Cap’n. Christ, that’s a relief. 
I guess I’ll be able git back to the outfit, won’t I, Cap’n?” 

“Sure, sergeant. You'll probably have to wait a while, but it 
won’t be long until you’re as good as new.” 

The boy turned his head. There was another cot there with 
an officer bending over it. The one in it was pale and had a 
Thomas splint wrapped around with gauze on his left leg. The 
officer finished and covered the leg with a blanket. 

“Well, Cap’n, that sures makes me feel lots better. My wife 
wouldn’t want any part of me gone. Besides, I got to get back to 
the outfit. All my buddies are up there. I wouldn’t want to 
leave em.” 

“Sure, sergeant.” 

The officer turned, gave the boy a harsh glance, and walked 
on without doing anything to him. The boy kept silent for a 
while and then turned his head to the pale one: 

“T’ll tell you what you want to know.” 

“What? What?” 

“It’s gone; it’s gone from the knee down.” 

“What the hell are you talking about? Look, I can move the 
blanket down where my foot is. What the hell are you talking 
about?” 

“No, it’s gone. The stump’s tied to the end of the splint. It’s 
supposed to keep you out of shock. They taught us about it in 
basic.” 

The pale one looked away and stared in disbelief toward the 
top of the tent. Then his lips began to tremble and his eyes to 
glisten. Then, 
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“Oh thank you, God! Thank you! Thank you! Oh thank you, 
God!... 

“... In a sense I believe Robert is right. You must at least 
respect his viewpoint. He was in the service.” 

“That’s true and I do respect it. But—” 

“If you all don’t quit talking about the war, I’m going to 
leave!” The voice belonged to a tall, beautiful girl whose raven 
hair lay etched against the chiseled lines of her frowning white 
brow, whose large eyes peered darkly from beneath narrowed lids, 
and whose pregnant red lips pouted like a child’s. 

“After all, it’s been over four years! Don’t you think we ever 
get tired of hearing about it?” The other girls began to voice their 
agreement; he heard Carol’s with the rest. The leadenness was 
shifting in his stomach again. He clenched his fists and knew that 
if they didn’t stop soon— 

“After all,” the girl continued, encouraged by the rising con- 
currence around her, “you might have just a little consideration 
for those who are interested in other things.” 

Let her stop. Please, .. . 

“And,” she added magnanimously, “there are really so many 
pleasant things—” . . . let her stop . . . “—in the world that we 
can all talk about. After all, it’s over and gone, isn’t it? Now be 
good boys and forget it.” 

“Can you take four years of life and tell them to quit existing? 
Do you think you can throw them away like a cigarette butt? 
I don’t want to forget! What do you know? What do you know? 
I won't forget it!”” He had swung from his chair and smashed his 
glass on the table. The others were too surprised at the fury of 
his outburst to move and sat with faces blank and agape. He 
looked around at them wildly, already beginning to feel sorry 
and ashamed, trying lamely to explain: 

“But don’t you see? Don’t you see what I’m trying to say? 
Don’t you see?’’ The pleading broke the spell, and Carol grabbed 
his arm, trying to pull him down to his chair. 

“Sit down, Charles! Don’t be a fool. Sit down!” 

He shook off the hand and stared around helplessly at their 
incredulous faces. 

“You do understand, don’t you? You know what I want to say. 
You can see . . .” He stood there bewildered and ashamed, feeling 
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the eyes, hearing the restless movements of their shoes beneath 
the table. Finally, he sank back into his seat, muttering, 

“I’m sorry; I’m very sorry.” The solidness in his stomach was 
dissolving away, and his body felt limp and unreal. 

There was a pause, then conversation gathered courage and 
rose in tentative dynamics. The sense of betrayal was in their 
voices, and he wanted to get up and apologize again. He felt 
Caro}]’s hand touch his arm but did not look up. 

“I think we had better go, Charles.” 

“Yes, of course.”” He stood and it became silent once more. 
Carol moved past him, and her high heels staccatoed as she ran 
up the steps. As he walked away the quiet behind him was like 
a vacuum that wouldn't let him out of its suck. He stopped and 
turned to them: 

“I’m sorry. Really, I’m awfully sorry.” 

Suddenly, it started, as if a floating bubble had been pricked, 
and a thousand voices had tumbled out: 

“Oh, it was...” 

“Don’t worry .. . 


“... nothing, old man.” 
“We all know...” 


. about a )ittle thing like that.” 
“It was horribly .. .” 
“. . . how you suffered.” 

“. .. unjust of us.” 

The faces were all smiles now, and their hands waved in 
deprecation. He turned and moved up the steps. 

Carol was still in the powder room, so that he went and got 
the car himself. She came out and climbed in without waiting 
for him to open the door for her, sitting by the window on the 
other side of the seat. He let the car slide forward without starting 
the engine. The moon was full, and the trees moved in short 
tortured movements against the horizon as if painted by the 
wind’s uneven caresses. He left the lights off and resisted the 
impulse to foot the brake pedal as the car gradually gathered 
momentum down the hill. The tires began to squeal on the 
curves, and the wind had risen from low, irregular blasts to a 
steady hissing. Finally, she spoke: 
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“Charles, slow down and put on the lights.” 

He felt a deep sense of relief as he turned on the ignition and 
let out the clutch. The bright beams of the headlights replaced 
the glow on the road, and the night world became sharply defined 
and restricted by the delta of light that pushed itself before the 
car. The sound of the wind gradualy became lost in the drone 
of the engine and the quiet whirl of the heater. 

“Are you angry, Carol?” 

“Should I be?” she answered shortly. 

He kept silent, pressing his foot on the brake pedal before 
each curve, taking them easily with a rhythmical sweep of the 
wheel. The houses along the way were becoming smaller and 
nearer to the road. 

“Really, Charles, I’ve never seen you act that way before. 
There just wasn’t any excuse for it.” 

He remained silent. There was an occasional apartment house 
or drug store now, and the incline was leisurely flattening. 

“You know, Charles, they have been awfully nice to you. 
You’re not exactly what one would call the boute-en-train.” 

“No, I guess I’m not.” The fog was moving over the river in 


sluggish swirls, and the tires fell into a steady thumping over the 
breaks in the pavement. 

“You know, of course, that you'll have to call Kitty in the 
morning and apologize.” 


” 


“Yes, I know.” The grimy buildings were half hidden by 
yellow shrouds, and the wind toyed with scattered bits of paper 
in the gutters. 

“Are we going to Lundon’s for cocktails tomorrow?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, if you like.” 

He saw the gloved finger reach to the glittering dashboard 
and plunge unerringly in, felt the fur lick cold against his side 
and the head rest softly on his shoulder, heard the voice chant 
listlessly into his ear: “‘. . . I'll love you till the day I die—” With- 
out looking he knew the eyes were open. 

“Darling, you don’t have to go straight home if you don’t 
want to.” 

“All right,” he said. 
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NEWCASTLE FERRY, DAWN CROSSING 


Newcastle’s sooty streets are cleared, 

Of the line of anxious, downcast lights, 
Whose beams 

Have melted lately in the grumbling hollow. 


The axe-less fasces and ferry shed 
Recede, slipping off the curve of bay 
And leave 

Us the base of a sudsy pylon. 


Newcastle’s blue lined spires settle 
When thin and dawn-rimmed, 

Stacks appear, 

Smoky sun-guns, duPont’s mock armory. 


Riding low, a white-lettered tanker, passes, 
Trundling, soundlessly, sea-silent, 

Her stern, 

A balcon-box for halloing crew. 


Newcastle has slipped away, 

Hiding in the many pieréd edge, 

Lost now, 

But rumbling out to meet the other boat. 


R. O’ KEEFE 
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THE CRIPPLED 


I was happy lying there in my swimming trunks with the 
moonlight on the pool and Amy by me. It was a grand party 
and I watched Cynthia Wright running around, mingling with 
her guests. 

I turned to Amy. “You're the guest of honor. I guess we should 
be mixing with the others.” 

She rested her head on my arm and smiled. “I know it,” she 
said. 

“You don’t have to go out with me all the time,” I said. “All 
these guys are trying to date you.” 

“T like that,” she said, and put her arm around my neck, hold- 
ing the glass in front of me so I could drink. 

“No, seriously,” I said. She had her way of keeping me from 
talking about things she did not want to hear. “Seriously, you 
haven’t got a week more here. You haven’t dated anybody but 


” 


me. 

“That’s not so bad,” she said, and looked fondly up and 
smiled. I sat there and knew she would not listen and was glad 
she did not want to. 

But I had to go on. “All these guys want to date you. Being 
with me, you just go to the places I always go and see the people 
I know. There’re lots of other nice people in this town and you 
should meet them.” 

“IT don’t have to, darling. I know all the nice people I want 
to know.” She put her hand up on my cheek and her eyes were 
smiling and happy. “Your trouble is you love me so much you 
want me to have everything. You don’t realize that everything 
is you.” 

The water looked cool and inviting and was as black as enamel. 
Amy yanked the beach towel from my shoulders and jumped up 
and ran toward the pool. I got up and ran after her, but she had 
already dived into the water. My plunge carried me to the bottom 
of the pool and near me in the clean clear blackness I could see 
Amy highlighted by the reflections, still holding the towel. As we 
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rose toward the surface, we came together and kissed and she had 
her arms around me and the towel was brushing against my back. 

We broke the surface. She looked beautiful with the water 
on her face and the drops running down her nose and chin. 

“Your towel is all wet,” she said, looking impishly at me. 

“It was worth it,” I said, and she pushed away and swam from 
me toward the shallow end. I watched her lithe form as it sliced 
gracefully through the water. She was challenging me and I chased 
after her and when we reached the end of the pool, we were neck 
and neck. She said I had almost beaten her and I grinned and was 
glad I had not. 

We got out and went over to the grass and dried each other 
on her towel. Then we spread it on the grass and I got two drinks 
and we lay down there together and I had my arm under her 
shoulder. 

“I thought it never really happened like this,” I said. “In only 
two weeks.” 

She smiled and said it was wonderful and then she was sad 
because she would be leaving in a few days. We lay there and 
talked about things and sometimes we would not say anything 
and would just look up at the sky and the stars and the moon. 
There were lots of people around up and most of them my 
best friends, but it was wonderful because we were there alone, 
just the two of us there together on the beach towel, an island as 
it were, and we felt completely alone and happy. 

Elizabeth Linton came over. She knelt down by us on the 
towel and it was a moment before we noticed her, but I felt Amy 
sit up and then I sat up and Elizabeth was speaking. 

“Really, Amy, you’re awful,” she was saying, smiling at me. 
“Ches, what would you do if your roommate visited you and 
met some girl and isolated himself with her at every party they 
went to?” 

Amy was smiling at me as if we had some great secret that 
made all Elizabeth was saying foolish and unimportant. 

“Amy,” Elizabeth said, still smiling, “I feel like I haven't 
even seen you the whole two weeks you've been visiting me, and 
I know it’s all the fault of atom bomb here. He’s bent on destroy- 
ing you.” 
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Amy was laughing, and Elizabeth said she’d never get another 
invitation out to the Wright’s country home because of the way 
her visitors acted. Amy knew that Elizabeth wanted her to go 
with her and mingle with the other guests and she looked at me 
questioningly, asking permission, as it were, and I sat back and 
told them to go ahead, that I’d lie there and wait. 

Amy smiled at me, giving a private nod, and got up and they 
walked off together, but not the way girls usually do, laughing 
and saying secret things to each other, because Amy was quiet 
and as they walked together, only Elizabeth talked. 

I watched them go over to a table where seven or eight people 
were sitting and saw the young men get up, and Amy and Eliza- 
beth as they sat down. They laughed and talked and I smiled 
watching Amy from a distance and noticing how she behaved in 
a group and how, every now and then, she would throw a quick 
glance over at me and then turn back to the others. 

I finished my drink and started on the one she had left behind 
and lay back on the beach towel and felt the night breeze brush 
against my bare skin. 

I heard the water splashing and all the people laughing and 
talking and running around and I felt very warm inside because 
of the drinks. I lay there and it made me think of my brother, Al, 
who drank too much and how he had come back this afternoon 
from a trip and was soused up and of the fellow he had met who 
had brought him in. He drank too much, and I thought how it 
had worried my mother and how it had changed her life. How 
he had started it when young and she had taken all the alcohol 
out of the house and tried to talk to him and how she never enter- 
tained with it anymore. And she talked to me and told me never 
to use it and how it would hurt her, and I felt very guilty there 
with the glass in my hand. 

The night was beautiful and warm and I was comfortable 
and happy lying there. Everybody was laughing or running around 
or playing in the water. I drank and felt good inside, and then 
I was very lonesome. I sat up and looked over at the table, but 
Amy was not there. I looked at all the tables for her, but I did 
not see her anywhere. Then I looked at the pool and she was 
not there, and I was sorry she had left me. 
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“Lose something?” 

I turned around and there was Amy kneeling behind me on 
the towel and smiling down on me. I pulled her over to where 
I was. “I was afraid I had lost you,” I said. 

“That won’t happen,” she said. “I’ve been watching you. 
You’ve been thinking about something.” 

She was beautiful in the night and the reflections from the 
water brightened her face and I thought she looked like my 
mother must have looked when she was young. 

“I love you,” I said. “Don’t ever let me hurt you. People hurt 
other people and they don’t mean to. Don’t let me ever hurt you.” 

“You won't,” she smiled. Then she straightened herself. “Here, 
you'll make me forget what I came for. They want us to play 
Canasta.” 

“Canasta?” 

“Yes, in the bath house. Joan and Diane and their dates are 
waiting for us.” 

“This is no night to play Canasta,” I said. 

She smiled and fingered the amulet that was resting on my 
chest. “I’ve got to be nice to people or nobody will ask me to 
visit here again.” 

I sat up and we smiled at each other. ‘““We’d better go then.” 
We walked together to the bath house and went in the lounge. 
They greeted us and we began playing. The game was slow and 
I was bored and Amy would glance up at me and smile, seeing 
me annoyed. The corners of the room were shadowed, but I could 
see a couple there making love openly and I was glad our love 
was not ordinary like that. 

The Wright’s old spaniel had been asleep on the floor and 
I watched him get up and limp out of the room. Amy wanted to 
know why he limped and I told her he had gotten his foot caught 
in a trap when he was a puppy and that he had been crippled 
ever since. I told about how we used to shoot at him with air rifles 
when we were young and how that had blinded him in one eye. 
And I could not help noticing the impulse of sympathy Amy had 
for the dog. 

The game was terrible and I was glad I could feel the whisky 
and drank some more. My hand that held the glass was shaking 
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spasmodically and it made me think how my brother Al’s hands 
shook when he had been drinking. 

Cynthia Wright came into the room and she had an odd 
expression on her face. I thought she was still playing the perfect 
hostess and was seeing that all her guests were enjoying them- 
selves. She came over to me. . 

“Ches, can I see you outside for a minute?” she said. 

The others looked up. 

I frowned and said, “Of course,” and got up and made some 
crack about how we were making love behind Amy’s back. 
We went out of the room and I was glad for an excuse to get away 
from the game. 

She stopped and looked at me. “Ches, I have something to 
tell you.” 

I was feeling very good from the whisky. 

“I just got a call that your mother is ill and for you to come 
home at once.” 

A heat flushed through me and I was very weak. 

“Is... she very sick?” 

Cynthia’s eyes dropped. “I’m afraid she is. You’d better hurry 
home.” 

I thanked her and went toward the lounge. I hesitated at the 
door and did not want to go back into the room. They were sitting 
there and waiting for me to come back so we could finish the game. 
I asked Amy to come outside. 

“What is it?” she said, looking at me when we were out of 
the room. 

“T’ve got to go back to town,” I said. ‘““My mother is sick.” 

She looked at me for a moment. “I’ll change now,” she said. 

“No, I don’t want you to do that. I want you to stay here.” 

“T can’t,” she said. 

“Please. Everything will be all right. This party is for you.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“Please.” 

“I can’t stay,” she said. 

We changed to our street clothes and went to the car. 

It was fifteen miles to town and I drove very fast. I could 
not feel the drinks anymore. Amy sat by me on the front seat, but 
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she was not close as she usually was, and I could see that she was 
very nervous. Neither of us spoke. I wanted to say something, but 
everything I began seemed foolish and I could not finish it. 

We drove fast and the night was very dark. I thought about 
the shock she had had just a few hours before and tried to think 
that it had nothing to do with her illness. Then I thought how 
I had been drinking, and that made it seem my fault. 

I thought about Cynthia Wright and how she had told me, 
how she had seemed afraid. My mother was not young and 
had had many disillusionments during her life. I was afraid, and 
then I knew she was dead. She had had a shock that was too much 
for her. She was dead. I knew it. 

We tore through the night and my mind was crowded. When 
I was young the summers were hot and there were mixed odors 
of powder and cologne. And my brother had big fishing boots 
and they were too large and clumsy for me but I’d wear them 
around the yard because I felt grown up. Then I stepped on my 
pet kitten and I cried but she was soon dead anyway and after 
that I was afraid of the boots. But I still wore them because I liked 
them and felt grown up and I tried to think the kitten had to die 
sometime anyway and I knew there were many ways I might have 
killed her though I didn’t mean to. 

We came to town and I took Amy to Elizabeth Linton’s house. 
The car stopped and she opened the door. 

“Don’t get out.” She was looking at me and was very afraid. 

“T'll phone you.” 

I drove toward my house very fast. When I was young I had 
an air rifle and I shot a robin to the ground. It lay there and beat 
its wings on the ground and could not fly and I ran over and shot 
it again and again but it would not die and I cried and my mother 
told me I should not kill because to kill was to destroy and man 
was not made to destroy. 

I stopped the car and jumped out and ran across the street 
toward my house. I went up the walk and saw the men standing 
on the porch in groups with their coats on their arms because it 
was very warm and they avoided my eyes as I passed them. I walked 
toward the library and the room was dark and my brother Al 
came out of it and his eyes were red like fire. He grabbed my shirt 
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and coat in his fist and his hand was shaking terribly and I could 
smell the alcohol on his breath. He could not look at me but 
kept his eyes down and gripped my shirt harshly and I knew he 
wanted to tell me he couldn’t help it, that it wasn’t his fault. 

I freed myself from his grip and ran toward the back steps 
and one of my sisters-in-law was sitting there and she got up when 
she saw me and began to cry and I said she is dead and she dropped 
her eyes and cried and I was very angry because she did and she 
told me to go upstairs. 

I went up the steps slowly and felt the hardness in my stomach 
and knew the family would be there in her room. She had been 
active in the church and a leader in all the clubs and I knew it 
and knew the papers would carry a big article about her tomor- 
row and that Amy would read it and that she would be proud. 
I was nervous and very alone and I prayed that Amy would be 
mine and that our love would always be what it was now, and I 
knew she was dead. 

I went up the stairs and the rock was there in my stomach 
and it was very heavy and tugged me all inside and I felt very 
weak and alone. 
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T. K. Wolfe, Jr. 


THE ACE OF SPADES IS BLACK 


I 


Out front the headlights hit a fat slabby country woman, and 
for that moment in the bald roaring buslight I saw her step off 
the asphalt and into the grey thicketed recess beside the road and 
look resentfully at the big machine that was moaning past her. 
Usually I did not look out front, because I just kept seeing the 
broken white line and the grey highway soaking up the lights and 
the grey thickets skittering past and the grey telephone poles that 
put a pulse in my sight. But now we were starting into the moun- 
tains, and the road was curved, and the light beams would head 
for one of those flat-faced raw clay embankments that the road cut 
through. But the driver kept wheeling along the white line—now 
double and unbroken on either side—so that at the last instant 
the front of the Greyhound would swing away from the embank- 
ment, like an old streetcar going around a corner. I was sitting 
about seven or eight seats back, and the windshield was a frame 
for my vision. The embankments came more often now. Out in 
that black mountain night the buslight was an intruder. When it 
hit an embankment, it was as if nature had been caught unaware, 
for in that sandy yellowness the embankments were brown and 
grey, even the shrubs, like the underside of a rotting log turned 
suddenly into the sun. The rest of the mountain country was a 
dusky hulking silhouette of black against dark blue. 

Bus rides always did something soiled and unhealthy to me. 
The driver kept throwing the Greyhound into low gears as we 
droned up the mountainside, and as those big pistons thudded 
out their ponderous grind, the bus became a mobile roar which 
after a while seemed to come from me instead of the motor. The 
air inside had scum in it, and it would have taken a good talker 
to convince me that it was actually air conditioned. It was warm, 
but it was a raw warmness, like a grey watery day in late fall. 
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My nostrils stung hotly if I breathed in hard through them. The 


seat had a white cloth at its top to rest your head on. Mine seemed 
sludged with sour grease. But if I lifted my head, a draft from 
somewhere would whip at the back of my neck. One side of my 
nose was stopped up, and it felt as if a slimy corn kernel were 
trapped in one side of my sinus. My legs were numb with fatigue 
and suffered dully no matter how I propped them. I knew some 
lucky soul was asleep, because I could hear him wheeze out low 
snores. Somebody up front had a cough. He would hack un- 
healthily and give his nose a hard snuffle and scuff his throat for 
phlegm. I never heard him spit. I guess he swallowed the stuff. 
In the bus’s deep penumbra the people in front of me sprawled 
in their seats. 1 was next to a window, and no one sat next to me. 
Sometimes I tried to sprawl out so that slimy corn kernel would 
slide to the other side, but it wasn’t very comfortable. In front 
of me the bus was almost filled. I did not know what it was like 
behind me. I knew that somewhere back there in a curly black 
overcoat was a fat Negress who had a guitar. I felt like going back 
and asking her to play something. And I knew there were some 
soldiers in the seat behind me—young soldiers, scruffy country 
boys, snotty-sounding and raucous. In fact, after three hours and 
a couple of hundred miles or so, I knew all about them, knew 
everything they did in basic training, knew how many six-by-sixes 
they had to dig, knew that one of them was going to get married, 
knew that his girl friend had gotten a license (naw, I don’ mean 
a driver’s lisunse, a marridge lisunse) and a blood test, knew the 
hour he had left her house on each of the seven nights he had 
been there (did you—? haha, whatta you think!), knew that Tad 
Humphrey’s trial for stealin’ was coming up (that guy’d take yer 
shirt right off yer back), knew that the man in the baggage room 
of the bus station kept saying, “one at a time.” I knew it because 
they talked so loud that I could have crawled right in with that 
thunderous motor and still have heard those nasal adolescent 
voices. 

Up in the steep climbs of the mountains the low gears thrashed 
louder and louder. Every now and then we would pass little stores 
or filling stations, sort of store-filling-stations, with cheap red 
neons around the eaves that would reflect into the bus an un- 
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natural light that showed cigarette smoke just hanging in that 
sluggish unclean bus atmosphere. There was a girl sitting across 
from me, and every time we passed one of those neonic filling- 
station-stores the light would suddenly splash off a little silver 
clip in her hair, like a mirror in the sun. I cannot say that I had 
not noticed her until then. I had been noticing her for a few 
hundred miles, ever since she got on, because she was so pretty— 
not pretty like a movie star, but striking and clean and clear. Her 
eyes were big and pensive, and when she blinked them her eyelids 
closed slowly instead of flicking down. I noticed that before it 
got dark. Now I would just get glimpses of her profile, outlined 
occasionally like the moon’s rim by the lights we passed. She had 
looked my way, too, but her expression had been mute. The man 
sitting on the other side of her, next to the window, was big with 
flesh and had on overalls and a heavy plaid woolen jacket. His 
neck was puffy, and his face was sedged with a blond stubble 
that made his skin look more sand-papery than bearded. He was 
trying to sleep, and his head joggled on the back of his seat. I was 
beginning to feel the nervous pain of tedium and couldn’t help 
wishing that she would get up and come over and sit beside me. 
It was like seeing a pretty girl walking past you on a city street. 
You look at her face and undulations and wish she would stop 
and take you by the arm or wish you were sharp enough to stop 
her and talk to her and make her like you. But you always just 
pass by her. This bus was like a city: among all the people you’re 
still alone, and the closer you get to them the farther you're really 
away, and the more people you see, the more you feel alone, and 
a thousand little worlds go by you, but you’re in your own and 
you can’t get out of it. I just didn’t have that first tinge of brass 
to go over and ask a girl on a bus to sit beside me. And she would 
have said no anyway, because I could tell she was no tart or any- 
thing like one. She was sweet-looking, and her profile was strong, 
and she wasn’t casual-looking or cosmetic. She had taken off her 
suit coat and had on a white blouse that was open at the 
throat. I kept thinking how white silk does things for a woman's 
breasts. It made hers look so young and well-defined and urgent 
and quiverous when they moved beneath the cloth. I could tell 
that her lips were not firm like her profile, but soft and full, yet 
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somehow taut in that fullness and succulent and—and I decided 
it was of no use to think that way. But I closed my eyes and 
thought of her and of how beautiful and clean she was and how 
much I wished she were sitting beside me and how I wasn’t the 
kind of man who could ask her over in the right way and how 
she wouldn’t come over anyway because I figured she had every- 
thing. When I opened my eyes, she was looking straight at me 
in a serious expression, and just then we passed a filling-station- 
store, and the cheap red neon splashed off her silver hairclip and 
spattered against my eyes, and I turned away embarrassed and 
straightened in my seat and looked ahead. 


I 


I could have stayed on the rest of my life. It was dark outside 
and dark inside, and the motor made a lot of noise, but I felt 
safe. The big Greyhound bus was a thick armor that would take 
me everywhere. Nobody could hurt me. But I felt foolish think- 
ing that way, because I would have to get off somewhere, and 
getting off meant facing everything again. 

We passed a light. I looked down at my legs. I turned one 
and saw that the seam was still straight. 

The road up the mountain was winding, and we went real 
slow. That was what I wanted. I wanted to hold back time. It 
made me ache because I couldn't. 

I actually hadn’t eaten in two days. I never thought that 
would happen to me. I did it on purpose once when I was four- 
teen, because I thought I was too fat. But when you just don’t 
have the money, you get so much hungrier. I had to choose between 
eating and getting to Cincinnati. Going there meant I had made 
a poor choice, a horrible, unthinkable one I would have thought 
a year before. But I had to make it. It wouldn’t be forever any- 
way. It was just so I could get started again, because my life had 
suddenly ended, but I hadn’t died. I didn’t even know what it 
would be like, because I’d done nothing like it before. It wasn’t 
so repulsive to me now, though. I had just made up my mind. 
Maybe it would shock me to real life again. Maybe it would 
straighten me out. Maybe after I’d gotten some money and could 
keep care of myself, I could find a man who wanted my soul. 
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It’s a funny thing how my values changed. When I tried to get 
the good jobs, they always found out what happened, and I never 
got them. Then I tried the low jobs, washing dishes, waiting on 
tables in terrible little places I’d never even known existed. But 
there was no money there, and I could never get along with those 
sweaty little greasy people, because somehow they could tell what 
kind of family I had come from. They seemed to resent good 
families. It was horrible, really more horrible than what I was 
going into. 

The big man beside me moved a little. I think he was asleep, 
He had on a plaid woolen jacket, red and blue, as well as I could 
make out. He smelled like a farm, but he was so contented and 
plump and probably never worried about anything. 

The highway leveled out a little now, and the motor didn’t 
make so much noise. The bus went faster. The tires sang a little 
song on the road. We went over a sudden rise, and I could feel 
my breasts go up and down in my brassiere. 

We were climbing the mountain again, and the motor’s noise 
came back. In the darkness I thought I could still see the little 
white band of flesh where the engagement ring had been. I remem- 
bered those green and yellow days when I was going with Bobby. 
And then I remembered little Bobby, Jr., or rather I couldn’t for 
a minute forget him. I don’t know why I named him Bobby, Jr, 
unless I thought that somehow everything would be made right. 
I remembered one particular summer night. I had been out with 
Bobby. Bobby had gone home about one o’clock, and my family 
was asleep. Out of the heat of the night a cool breeze blew through 
the window into my room. I cut off all the lights and undressed 
and stood at the window. The moon made sort of blue-white 
shadows on my young body. The breeze blew stronger, and I 
remember how I spread my feet wide and bent my back and 
raised my arms above my thrown-back head, and that cool breeze 
bathed my loins. But all that was so wonderful and so pure. And 
everything was going to lead to more wonderful things. And my 
parents were so happy, happy for those wonderful days we'd spent 
together. Everything and everybody had gone, fast and away, and 
now I was going. 

Two soldiers were behind the man in the seat across from me. 
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They were young and talked silly and loud, but they were just 
kids and were happy and pure even when they cursed and talked 
of their conquests. I wish they’d kept talking. It was like a com- 
plete story almost. But they’d stopped. I guess they were tired, 
since it was a long trip. 

The driver must’ve changed gears or something, because there 
was a big thump in the back, and the motor ground out a loud 
noise. Some of the people ahead of me suddenly jerked their heads 
up and looked out and then settled back. 

I kept realizing that this bus was headed somewhere, and I 
would have to get get off. Little fear pangs kept hitting my empty 
stomach. 

It would be different now, but it didn’t seem unnatural any- 
more. Desire was no longer mixed up in it. 

The man in the seat across from me kept looking at me. I 
could tell. Sometimes, if we passed a light, I could see in the reflec- 
tion of my window him looking at me. I began to look at him. 
I guess he was in his late thirties, young looking because he crop- 
ped his hair close. His hair was sandy. 

He was next to the window, and nobody was next to him. His 
face was full, but his jaws were set hard. His neck was thick. I 
couldn’t help but notice how well-dressed he was, not sloppy and 
grizzly and open-collared like the other men on the bus. I could 
tell that his collar was starched. I couldn’t make out his tie very 
well in the darkness, but it was conservative. His suit was a solid 
color like a gabardine. He seemed like he could not be anything 
but a business man. I had never done anything like what I was 
starting into now, but I remembered what the girls in school had 
said about business men on long trips, the things they did, the 
way they spent their money. 

Maybe it would be best to start this way. He was decent- 
looking and clean. I thought that maybe I could keep it that way, 
choosing the men. Maybe it would be quicker. I couldn’t be really 
physical about this man. Bobby had been all of that for me. But 
I wanted to sit in that empty seat next to him and start with him, 
with somebody who was clean anyway and who was well-off. But 
I could not get up and go over there. I guess it was the way I was 
brought up, brought up with cleanliness and clean manners. I 
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remembered how shy I had always been with boys, how shy I had 
been with Bobby even, and how my mother said that was a good 
thing, because it just made them want to meet you more. | 
couldn’t afford to be shy now, but nevertheless I was shy. My 
brain burned at the thought of crossing that aisle and sitting next 
to him. I didn’t know how to act, and the thought of speaking 
dried my throat. He had been lying back on the seat with his 
eyes closed, but suddenly he had opened them and was looking 
straight at me, and I was looking straight at him. My brain really 
burned now. He turned away, and then with a decision that came 
before I knew I had made it, I got up and almost bumped my 
head on the low baggage rack above me, and with my brain burn- 
ing and my feet a thousand miles away, I stepped out into the 
aisle. 
II 


Suddenly she was getting up from her seat and coming toward 
me. My heart started ripping at my chest. At first I thought she 
would go up front and ask the driver something, but she tucked 
her shirtwaist into the back of her skirt and steadied herself 
against the movement of the bus, and her breasts pressed urgently 
against the cloth, and she was getting ready to sit down. I looked 
into her face for the tart, but she was still pensive and almost 
frightened—just a nice girl feeling so alone—and she did not meet 
my gaze, but stared through me and the window, wide-eyed and 
scared, but having more courage than I did. My face burned 
with unsureness. 

II 


I couldn’t even think. The bus started around a curve and 
almost made me lose my balance. I tucked my blouse into the 
back of my skirt, so he could see my breasts better. I tried to put 
on an insinuating smile to go with it. I couldn’t even look at 
him. He just stared at me in confidence, just like he could read 
my mind. I felt helpless. I was at his seat. Sit down, I kept telling 
myself, sit down, sit down! He just waited there in silence, like 
it was all prearranged. 


Ill 


I squeezed my mind for something to say to her, a gesture to 
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make. It had to be a sharpness, something to overcome my first 
insecurity. But it was so dream-like, something that just does not 
happen. And then the Greyhound reached the top of the moun- 
tain, where the road leveled out. Suddenly the mountain darkness 
was obliterated by a bright succession of neons and cabin lights 
and white roadsigns glaring back the buslight. Light illuminated 
the inside walls of the bus and shimmered down the metal bag- 
gage rack, revealing its juky bulge, and I was completely unnerved. 
I hurriedly reached above me and clicked on one of those little 
cross-beam lights that was built into the rack above me and said 
to the girl without looking at her, “Here, have a seat.” 


III 
All of a sudden we were at the top of the mountain, and there 
were so many lights around that it wasn’t dark anymore. Every- 
body could see me changing seats. I thought I heard them all 
talking. But it didn’t disturb him at all. He just reached up and 
turned on the light over the seat, so he could see my legs I guess. 
He said to me quietly, “Here, have a seat.” I sat down, and as I 
did, I pulled up my skirt some so he could get a good look at my 
legs, if that’s what he wanted. It just felt foolish, like I was wading 
in a pool instead of sitting down. 
“Thank you,” I said, and felt foolish again. 


IV 


I clicked off the light, because in that stricture between what 
was now her seat and the seat in front of her, she had to pull up 
her skirt to maneuver. Her legs did not have the same luscious 
fullness as the rest of her, because in the calves they were too 
small and well-defined. She said, ““Thank you,” in a cool whisper. 
I wanted to say something, but none of the thoughts that hurri- 
caned through my mind meant anything. Then suddenly I real- 
ized that perhaps she was not coming to be by me at all. She was 
probably just moving away from that sprawling character beside 
her, and this was the nearest seat, and so perhaps it was not so 
dream-like after all. What could I have said? I should have said 
something. I decided to let her talk first, since she had made the 
first move. But it had taken enough for her to come over here in 
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the first place. But how could I think that way? I just looked out 
the window. The neons and the cabin lights were being sucked 
out of the back of the bus, as we started the mountain descent. 
Out front, curving out of sight to the left in the buslight, I could 
see the gray highway, flanked on the right by a low white guard- 
rail beyond which was only the night black of the valley below. 
The raw embankments on the left were corrugated with erosion 
and were higher than the window would let me see. Far back 
in the valley were the sprinkled lights of a town, but I nearly 
lost sight of them when we doubled back on a curve in the steep 
slope. The airbrakes started their great forceful sighs of strain. 


IV 


I thought he was purposely torturing me by not speaking, but 
then it hit me. Maybe I’d done such a poor job of it all I was 
just a mystery to him. He was looking out the window at some- 
thing. I had to speak. My throat felt dusty, like I would croak if 
I tried to talk. I had to get around to letting him know where I 
stood. I felt so helpless. I couldn’t be wise and knowing, because 
I just wasn’t. I started speaking, and my voice sounded to me like 
it was coming from somewhere else: 

“My friend over there wanted more room than I could spare 
and still be sitting down. I thought if you didn’t mind too much.” 

He turned toward me. I tried to smile a bawdy smile, but I 
could tell it was watery and weak on my face, and I could feel 
my eyes opening wide and nervously. 


V 


When she spoke to me, it seemed dream-like again and unex- 
pected. I turned my head toward her suddenly and jerkily, as if 
I had been frightened by something. At first I thought she was 
only confirming my sudden realization about the sprawling man 
she had been sitting next to, but when I saw the way she was 
looking up at me, her eyes wide and imploring and a smile strug- 
gling on her lips, I knew she had come over to be with me. And 
I knew it was more than just a hunger for friendship, for there 
was something there, in her lips, I guess, or in the way she leaned 
toward me, that told me she wanted someone to hold her and 
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protect her and take her in out of her young loneliness with 
some of the romantic ardor that silvered her words and expression. 
Her look tacitly begged me to help her out, to say something to 
fill that little electric vacuum between us. Usually when I met an 
attractive girl for the first time, I choked and said flaccid things 
and degraded myself with a weak, embarrassed smile. So I looked 
hard at her and set my jaws hard and narrowed my eyes hard 
and told her: 
“I’m glad you came over.’’ 


Vv 


There was no mistaking his look. It was hard, hard all over. 
He knew why I was getting beside him, all right. He just wanted 
some insurance. Sometimes Bobby used to look at me hard like 
that, but his eyes were always hot and alive. “I’m glad you came 
over.” I guess he was glad I came over. He seemed a little dignified, 
like he would have never asked me over, even a little shy. But he 
looked a little rough, too. His forehead was like a heavy slab, 
and his jaws were meaty and clamped down hard. He was after 
just one thing. There was no warmth in him. He didn’t want to 
be particularly friendly. I couldn’t’ve tried to make it warm, 
because there was no warmth in me now. He would have to make 
it pay. But I was still worried, and he wasn’t making things any 
too easy for me. I wished he would grab me and get started, so 
I wouldn’t have to say anything more. If I tried to play my part, 
I knew I'd ruin things. I leaned toward him some more and smiled 
as naughty as I could, but my heart wasn’t in it. 


VI-VI 


Now she was looking up at me so wondrously and leaning 
toward me so warmly that I wanted to pull her to me hard and 
never let that smooth vibrant loveliness leave me. But even if she 
wanted my companionship, and now I was sure she did, some- 
thing like that would have been ruinous. She was the kind of girl 
that I would not soon forget, if I ever gained her affection. I 
wished she had said something more so that I could have con- 
tinued the weave of words. Anyway, still holding back my innate 
tendency for maudlin smiles, I said: 
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“It’s been an awful long ride, hasn't it?” 

I thanked God. He wanted to get off soon and use me. “Yes, 
much too long,” I said. “Where do we get off?” 

She talked so low that it sounded at first as if she had said, 
“Where do we get off?” I laughed to myself at the implication 
my misunderstanding had given her words and realized she had 
said, “Where do you get off?”’ I wanted to say, “Wherever you do,” 
because I fully intended to get off wherever she did, for she 
liked me—I knew it—and she could mean more to me than any- 
thing that was waiting for me in Cincinnati. Then I remembered 
Concordia, a little town where I had to change buses, and every- 
body had to change buses there. If I found out she was going 
further, I could tell her I was only getting off there to change 
buses. It all sounded illogical, and I wasn’t sure of what I was 
doing or even meant for myself, but I said, “Concordia, how 
about you?” 

“Concordia, how’s that with you?” he said after a thoughtful 
pause to figure out the most convenient place. 1 remembered 
everybody had to change buses in Concordia. It wouldn’t be long 
before we got there. I looked into his eyes. I knew it would be 
different from with Bobby. I wondered if I could do it. I had to. 
“Yes,”’ I told him, ‘Concordia.’ 

“Fine, fine,” I told her. 1 wondered why the coincidence of 
our destinations did not surprise her, but then it was a main 
terminal on the route. She was looking at me seriously and wide- 
eyed like shy girls do when they want you to kiss them, but I did 
not dare to try that for fear of rushing into wreckage something 
which could prove fine and beautiful. 

I turned away from him now, because I didn’t know what to say 
anymore. In the bus’s deep shadow I looked out of the corner 
of my eye and saw his hand resting on the edge of the seat. I moved 
my hand toward his, until they couldn’t’ve been any closer with- 
out touching. I wanted him to pull me to him, so I wouldn't have 
to speak. 

I looked down, and there was her hand so very near mine. I 
wanted to seize her hand and lose it in my grasp. 

I don’t know whether he did it or I did it, but all of a sudden 
our hands were joined. 1 began to know by his grasp that he was 
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strong. He wasn’t crushing my hand, but his hand was so firm and 
thick that I knew he was strong. 

Somehow I could not realize whether she had taken my hand 
or I hers, but suddenly I knew her soft delicate fingers were plaited 
in life and loveliness in mine, and all at once I remembered a 
poem I had read in college, oh—almost twenty years before. 
Ecstasy it was called, by John Donne, all about two lovers whose 
love passed spiritually from one to the other through clasped 
hands. That was the way I felt now. A love in soul. 

I could feel his passion rising. He squeezed and released my 
hand in a rhythm. When I met his gaze, it was still hard like 
metal. His passion was in flesh only, not passion in mind. I knew 
I couldn't have the latter and wondered if I could have the former 
again. 

She looked at me seriously again, and I knew I should say 
something to her. Her hand was cool with the romantic nervous- 
ness of being intimate with a stranger, of so deliberately but yet 
so innocently disobeying the close codes of her upbringing. I said, 
“Your hand is cold,” making it sound like a question. 

Maybe he, too, was wondering if I could have passion in flesh. 
I didn’t know what to say. My hand was cold, because I was cold. 
I started to say, “I’m sure you can warm it for me,” or “That’s 
why I want you to hold it,” but they sounded so tawdry, and I 
had for so long been brought up away from things like that I 
couldn’t even make believe I was that way. So I wouldn’t have 
to speak, I smiled at him, weakly, I guess, and leaned my head 
on his shoulder. 

And this was the dream—her lovely little smile and she close 
against me. Nothing I could say would be golden enough. I put 
my arm around her, and her shoulder stiffened a little. But then 
it relaxed, and when I looked down into her face so close to mine, 
she had closed her eyes. 

When he first put his arm on my shoulder, I was sort of re- 
pulsed by instinct. I didn’t want this. It was all so smutty. It was 
like smelling dirty ashes after a clean fire. I shrank back, but then 
I just let myself go. 

She said nothing, and so I held her closer and started looking 
ahead out the front window. In a steep and almost spiral-like 
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winding we were descending the mountain. The engine’s throb 
was pulsed by the intermittent hisses of the airbrakes. When the 
bus rounded a curve, I could see the driver wheel the big flat 
steering mechanism in seeming boredom, leaning from one side 
to the other, as if the weight of his body would overcome cen- 
trifugal force. On the curves, the headlights would hit a white 
guard-rail or row of rough low stones on the road’s edge and then 
dissolve vainly in the night blackness over the valley. 


VII 
The road in the valley had three lanes. The big bus tires 


whined along the highway. A few cars came toward us every now 
and then, and I began to look for those yellow spreads of light 
that washed up the highway before the car came into sight. The 
leafless trees in the flat valley countryside were like black lace in 
their dark silhouette against the night sky. Lace was like the girl 
beside me. I guess she had fallen asleep during the long mountain 
descent, because her eyes were closed, and she was breathing 
deeply. I started thinking about what I would do when we reached 
Concordia, because we would soon be there. Perhaps I could ask 
her to have some coffee with me and then take her wherever she 
was going. I couldn’t just let her go. 


Vil 


When we were coming down the mountain, the noise of the 
motor and that hissing sound sort of drugged me, I guess. For 
when we got into the valley, and the tires started singing their 
little song, and car lights started flashing by us, it was as if I had 
wakened from a deep sleep and all of a sudden found that I had 
been kidnapped and had been taken somewhere I had never been 
and shouldn’t be. It was like it had nothing to do with what had 
gone before. The hour was getting closer and closer. I was very 
nervous. My heart started beating fast. I remembered that my 
mother had once told me that if you get nervous, you should 
breathe deep. All at once I started thinking of my mother and 
my family that was gone, of little Bobby, of my own childhood 
and the little high-waisted jumpers and somehow of how good 
it used to make me feel in school to raise my hand and answer 
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a question nobody else could. Thinking like that only made me 
wonder how I could have slipped to this—leaning against a man 
I did not know, waiting for him to use me. I wished the bus 
would ride on out into eternity. 
VIII-VIil 

I said to her, “You know, I don’t even know your name.” 

“And I don’t know yours.” 

“Well, I guess there’s only one way to find out.” 


“I guess so.” 
“Well?” 
“A... Caroline, Caroline.” 


“Caroline what?” 

“Say, you are persistent.” 

“That’s a funny name.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing. No, really, what is it? I’d really like to know.” 

“It’s not very pretty, not as pretty as Caroline. It’s Ludlow.” 
That was Bobby’s last name. 

There was a pause. 

I said to him, “It’s your turn now.” 

“My turn?” 

“Stop it.” 

“Oh .. . Bob, Bob MacDonald.” 

His name was Bobby. Bobby. What a savage joke! “Ha!” I 
whispered bitterly, and he looked a little puzzled. So I said, “One 
of the Scotch MacDonalds?” 

“No, one of the Idlewood Street MacDonalds.” 

We laughed a little. Even though I knew he wanted to use 
me, he seemed decent and kind, and for a moment I began to 
think of him in a new way. It would’ve been nice if it could’ve 
been that way, but there was something I had lost and certainly 
could never find here. It just confused me more and more and 
made things harder for me. I was making enough of a fool of 
myself, as it was. My heart beat faster and faster. Being friendly 
was such a cruel farce. 

IX 


Concordia was grey and dead as the bus came in, because it 
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was a small town late at night. The roar of the bus’s low gears 
seemed to fill the town with noise. There were no neon signs. 
Underneath the street lights I could see the low buildings in the 
center of the town, huddled together so closely that they formed 
a solid block. We stopped for a traffic light that went through its 
colors in a kind of mockery of the congestion that did not exist. 
The bus labored around a corner into a narrow street, and ahead 
on the right was the bus terminal’s big parking lot, cutting deep 
into the block. 

I started thinking furiously about what I would do now. I 
had to stay with her, but I couldn’t make it seem as if I were 
propositioning her. Plans flitted and died in my brain. 


IX 


“Oh-h-h,” I yawned, “at last. I’m sleepy.” I cut my eyes around 
at him, hoping he would take my hint and not waste any time, 
because this sham of friendship was unbearable. Where would he 
take me? I had to know what was going to happen. 


Xx 

We turned into the parking lot. It must have been raining 
earlier, for the wide expanse of black asphalt was glossy. Distorted 
streaks of yellow light colored its surface. Some of the other pas- 
sengers started looking up and around. But many still lay back. 
The driver had not yet announced the stop. The concrete curb- 
ing next to the bus station was cut into five or six stalls. Two big 
Greyhounds were already in, and under the low roofing above 
them I could make out several passengers in the weak and dusty 
light. The whole atmosphere was like stale cigarette smoke at 
dawn, after you’ve been staying up all night. Our bus neared 
the curbing. 

I had to start now. I had to do everything just right. I turned 
toward her, and in the fuller light she was lovelier than ever. 

I smiled and said, “Caroline . . .” 


X-X 
He smiled at me—not wickedly but warmly. Why did he sud- 


denly have to be friendly about the whole thing? I couldn’t stand 
it any longer. I was almost crying. This was to be the great con- 
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irs summation of womanhood. He said, ‘Caroline . . .” I inter- 
ns. F rupted: “Where shall we go?” 

he § “What?” 

ed § “Where shall we go? Hotel? Tourist home?” 

its § eae 

st. ff “And let’s settle this now: will you give me the money before 
ad we start?” 

ep XI 


I stared hard into her face. Her lips trembled a little, but she 
didn’t take her eyes away. They glinted. My mouth must have 
fallen open a little. I turned away from her slowly and reached 
into my inside coat pocket and took out my bus ticket and noticed 
that the “Cincinnati” had been stamped on crooked. From Con- 
nd cordia to Cincinnati was really the worst part of the trip—long 
and slow and lonely. 
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TWO POEMS 


I 


the oriental paradox that’s east 

(and i have never seen) 

lulls languidly along its avenue 

to rickshaw rhythm—coolie’s padded foot 
which echoes unexited sandal sounds 


liquid air in second rate hotel 

swirled round by fan—that fetid smell 

of tropic land mildew—makes sleepy solo 
for the afternoon of sweating sordid yellow 
men, their patient disillusionment inborn. 


II 


lonely boy plays in the street 
scuffs his meditating feet 
and utters not a word 


with awkward fist he picks his nose 
grabs a stone and deftly throws 
it at a bathing bird 


retrieving then his blood wet prey 
barefoot steps steal him away 
(his pleasure can be heard) 
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REVIEWS 


SOPHOCLES: OEDIPUS REx. AN ENGLISH VERSION. By Dudley Fitts 
and Robert Fitzgerald. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $2.50. 


The publication of Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex in an English 
“version” by Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald rounds out a 
noble and momentous undertaking. Over a period of twelve 
years these two authors have been publishing their English ver- 
sions of the ““Theban cycle” of the dramas of Sophocles. They 
began in 1939 with their collaboration on the Antigone. Mr. 
Fitzgerald alone then did the Oedipus at Colonus. Now comes 
the Oedipus Rex, again a collaboration. The same authors have 
also rendered into English the Alcestis of Euripides. 

All these books have received an eager welcome, and perhaps 
we are entitled to ask how that happens, in such a time as this. 
It is all very well to say that they are highly distinguished trans- 
lations, or “versions,” as indeed they are, and that therefore they 
have no more eager welcome than from the sheer merit they 
deserve. Edith Hamilton says of their Alcestis that it is “the best 
English version of a Greek play that I have ever read.” Their 
other versions of Greek plays have received very high praise, and 
without question their Oedipus Rex will also be praised. 

The superiority of Fitts and Fitzgerald as translators, or “rend- 
erers,” is so obvious, indeed, that most readers will think a vote 
of thanks is more in order than a critical discussion of their work. 
In comparison, the translations of Gilbert Murray and various 
others—such translations in flightly Victorian verse as are now 
frequently asembled in collections entitled “Greek Literature in 
Translation’”—seem like so much trash. Reading these new ver- 
sions, we have a sudden feeling that if Sophocles were writing 
his Oedipus in English today, he would do it in the poetic idiom 
over which Fitts and Fitzgerald have such evident command. To 
that extent we come vividly near, somehow, to the world of Greek 
myth and Greek ideas. It is a tremendous experience—especially 
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for those, now the overwhelming majority of “educated” persons, 
who do not read Greek and therefore do not have access to the 
originals. 

But how, then, does it happen? Not, surely, from any “revival 
of learning,” such as stirred Renaissance Europe. The study of 
Greek has disappeared from our schools and lingers only feebly 
in our colleges. Our classical scholars, such as we have left, are all 
too clearly men who have fought a losing battle and now, too 
late, are perhaps aware of their error in having chosen to fight 
the battle on the unstrategic front of comparative philology. 
Valiant and earnest they may be, but, as scholars, they cannot be 
viewed as a potent cause of the Fitts-Fitzgerald achievement. 

The cause is to be found in the general sphere of what we call 
“modern poetry.” More particularly, it is that phase of modern 
poetry—well represented in T. S. Eliot, but not in him alone— 
which may be thought of as a return through modernism to tradi- 
tion. Without the rhetoric of modern poetry that has developed, 
sometimes on a purely experimental basis, during the past thirty 
years, the idiom now used by Fitts and Fitzgerald would not have 
been available. But without the return to a traditionalist position 
under the leadership of Eliot and others, it seems doubtful that 
there would have been any impulse to re-examine Sophocles and to 
render his tragedies as “modern” poetry. A modern technique 
might have been evolved without the impulse to apply it on Soph- 
ocles. One can easily think of modern poets who would have no 
impulse whatever to establish connections with the fifth century, 
B. C., or who would oppose such a recovery. It is the impulse to 
recover Sophocles in terms poetically as well as historically valid 
that makes the work of Fitts and Fitzgerald peculiarly significant 
and that makes their achievement very different from, say, the 
Loeb translations, or Lawrence’s prose attempt at the Odyssey. 
The difference is in the conviction they have about the meaning 
of the past—or so I would suppose. 

The modern reader may think that he finds T. S. Eliot’s dra- 
matic poetry—Murder in the Cathedral, for example—echoing in 
the Fitts-Fitzgerald version of Oedipus Rex. He is right in his 
feeling as to the kind of poetry found there, no matter whether or 
not it derives specifically from Eliot. In general, Fitts and Fitz- 
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gerald prefer the modern method of understatement, even to the 
point of seeming commonplace%.ess, rather than the overstatement 
characteristic of nineteenth ceniury English verse. They use blank 
verse, but do not force the metrical pattern. In general they try 
to give their verse lines the effect of “lines” in a stage play—to 
cultivate the tone of spoken utterance and to avoid an effect of 
literary effusion. The result is bound to be impressive to any 
seasoned follower of modern poetry. 

How impressive it will be, and how satisfactory, to a reader 
who knows the original Greek is another matter. It would be wise 
to note that the modern method, even in the hands of Fitts and 
Fitzgerald, has its limitations. It is important to remember that 
all translations of greats works of poetry must fall short of the 
originals, which in the last analysis are untranslatable. Ultimately, 
it is impossible to know Sophocles without knowing Greek. It is 
interesting to see just how far a modern translations, even the 
best, may miss the Greek. 

Take, for example, Oedipus’ significant final speech at the 
end of the “Prologue” (or opening scene), which Fitts and Fitz- 
gerald render thus: 


Then once more I must bring what is dark to light. 
It is most fitting that Apollo shows, 

As you do, this compunction for the dead. 

You shall see how I stand by you, as I should 

To avenge the city and the city’s god, 

And not as though it were for some distant friend, 
But for my own sake, to be rid of evil. 

Whoever killed King Laios might—who knows?— 
Decide at any moment to kill me as well. 

By avenging the murdered king I protect myself. 


The two lines—“You shall see how I stand by you, as I should / 
To avenge the city and the city’s god’’—are in the idiom of modern 
understatement, are a poetry that is deliberately “prosy.” They 
have a studied simplicity, are deliberately unrhetorical, are only 
slightly metaphorical. But the modern colloquialism, “as I should,” 
which a twentieth century reader may pass over as mere conversa- 
tional filler, is a rather flat, almost trivial rendering of the power- 
ful Greek word endikos, which means “justly,” or, because of its 
intensive prefix, perhaps “really justly.” “Stand by you,” which 
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in English has lost its overtone of physical support in combat, is 
a terrific understatement of the meaning contained in the Greek 
symmachon, which signifies something like “battle comrade” or 
‘fellow warrior,” and to a Greek would connote support by one 
who stands at his fellow-citizen’s side in a line of battle. Further- 
more, ‘‘city” is a doubtful translation of Sophocles’ ge tede, which 
denotes “this earth,” and connotes “land” in the sense of “nation.” 
Fitts and Fitzgerald also do not fully convey the ironic double- 
emphasis, the unwitting over-emphasis, with which Sophocles has 
Oedipus say (I translate the Greek literally): “I myself, my very 
self, will chase off this abomination.” The Greek audience, already 
knowing the Oedipus myth, readily absorbed the double meaning 
of this and other lines of the passage—lines in which Oedipus, 
fatally enthusiastic, condemns himself to a doom worse than death. 
The low tension of the modern poetic idiom cannot convey the 
irony adequately. It seems almost casual in comparison with the 
Greek. 

But Fitts and Fitzgerald, being good poets and honest men, 
are far to be preferred to Gilbert Murray. They may fall short of 
the complete meaning, but they do not distort or mistranslate, as 
Murray does, to make his fumbling rhymed couplets come out 
right. Here is Murray, rendering the same passage: 


It falls on me then. I will search and clear 
This darkness. Well hath Phoebus done, and thou 
Too, to recall that dead king even now. 
And with you for the right I also stand, 

To obey the God and succor this dear land. 
Nor is it as for one that touches me 

Far off: ’tis for mine own sake I must see 
This sin cast out. Who’er it was that slew 
Laius, the same wild hand may seek me too; 
And caring thus for Laius, is but care 

For mine own blood. 


The difference is really, I take it, just the difference between 
the earnest, able scholar who could write verse but not poetry, 
and real poets who have conviction both about the integrity of 
their art and the historic importance of Sophocles. Fitts and Fitz- 
gerald may be less expert, technically, as Greek scholars, than 
Gilbert Murray, but, in principle, I believe they understood Greek 
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poetry better than he did. I would guess that, as modern poets, 
they are more profoundly aware of the actual present relevance 
of Sophocles’ tragedies than Murray could possibly have been. 
Fifty years ago, when Mortimer L. Earle brought out an annotated 
edition of the Oedipus Rex (which I later studied as a college 
text), it was all right for a scholar to take lightly the possibility 
that in the grand but mysterious “second ode” of the Oedipus 
Rex, Sophocles might be making a veiled reference to Pericles, 
who by implication is being compared with Oedipus, as being 
perhaps guilty of “hybris.” By 429 B.C., when the Oedipus was 
performed, Athens had suffered from the plague, from the fatal 
Peloponnesian War, and by other evils, so that the rule of Pericles 
was open to criticism. But Professor Earle (and Gilbert Murray) 
had only a theoretical notion of the horrors of plague, war, and 
tyranny. They could still be optimists, even in their interpretation 
of Sophocles. 

Not so with Fitts and Fitzgerald and with other honest poets 
of our day. From direct ill experience, and from anticipation of 
worse experience, they very well know what is involved when a 
political leader too bouncingly promises the suppliant citizens 
that he himself, personally, will undertake to chase off abomina- 
tion. They know, too, from the bitter experience available in our 
time, the tragic dilemma of Antigone, which is the dilemma of 
having to choose between obeying the laws of God and the decrees 
of a political ruler. As, in colloquial terms, I have heard it said 
of this generation; “They have looked in and seen the bottom.” 
Therefore Sophocles, for them, has not just some theoretically 
“universal” application, but immediate and particular point. 
Therefore, with conviction, I feel sure, they could write and did 
write, in their admirable rendering of this “second ode”: 


The tyrant is a child of Pride 

Who drinks from his great sickening cup 
Recklessness and vanity, 

Until from his high crest headlong 

He plummets to the dust of hope. 

That strong man is not strong... . 


Let each man take due earnings, then, 
And keep his hands from holy things, 
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And from blasphemy stand apart— 

Else the crackling blast of heaven 

Blows on his head, and on his desperate heart, 
Though fools will honour impious men, 

In their cities no tragic poet sings. 


DoNnALD DAVIDSON 


Lorca: THE House or BERNARDA ALBA. Translated by Richard 
L. O’Connell and James Graham-Lujan. 


Frustrated love is the major theme of all Lorca’s drama and 
this problem is presented in its last degree in The House of 
Bernarda Alba. Being Lorca’s final dramatic work, it culminates 
his prortayal of the martyred heroine that we first see in Mariana 
Pineda. This type appears in a transitory stage throughout all of 
his literary efforts, and in the volume Three Tragedies of Lorca 
the tragic women of Blood Wedding, Yerma, and Bernarda Alba 
all manifest the warm matriarchal person who symbolizes a kind of 
amoral fertility goddess. Yet social convention, which is especially 
strong in the Spanish code of honor and chastity, restricts the ful- 
fillment of the woman’s natural function after she has been 
thwarted by some external barrier in the form of a mother or 
husband or unloved fiancé. Thus the conflict is set up between 
honor and impulse—a conflict which only death can resolve, since 
the women are conditioned to the acceptance of the somber moral 
code of their social world. Deeper insight reveals that the code lacks 
all vitality in every case and disguises the meaning of life for each 
of the three heroines. 

The author has not created this theme as a figment of his 
imagination or as a purely fictional attempt to condemn this 
sinister code. He calls his play a “Drama of Women in the Villages 
of Spain” and in a footnote says, ‘“The poet warns the public that 
these three acts are meant as a photographic documentary.” As 
such, the play is a realistic folk tragedy whose raw material was 
provided by ‘‘a family which really used to live near Fuenteva- 
queros,” according to Lorca’s friend Angel del Rio. In order to 
intensify the realism Lorca departs from his lyric writing more 
than he has ever done before, but this lack of poetry is not a 
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surprise, because one can see that it is the logical outcome of his 
gradual development of drama pruned of lyric branches. Lorca 
never renounced poetry nor did he ever omit it entirely from 
anything he ever wrote, but he dedicated himself to search for a 
“pure” theater which meant a strict limitation of poetic expres- 
sion in his plays. In Bernarda Alba he remains detached from the 
situation—making it much more coldly dramatic than anything 
he had done previously. Everything in this play is inspired by 
reality except the story, part of which is invented, but such an 
invention does not call attention to its artificiality as an imitation 
plant might do in a flower shop. Rather it blends into the setting 
perfectly, modifying the characters into more frank portrayals 
than they would be under other circumstances. Bernarda and her 
daughters are real people, vainly defending themselves against a 
harsh world full of eroticism on one hand and a code of honor on 
the other, and Lorca remains outside of it in his secure esthetic 
position. 

The plot itself is not complex. Bernarda Alba is a Castilian 
lady, twice widowed, who shares her house with two servants, her 
demented mother, and her five daughters. These she presides over 
with a stern and powerful morality. The girls may not even look 
at a man or engage in any sort of frivolity, and they know no other 
way of life. But within them is born love’s passion and they become 
confused and anxious over the mysteries of sexual desire. Outside 
of their own cold environment they see what is happening in the 
warm world of nature, not quite understanding all of it. On their 
farm the animals, of course, pursue their natural habits, and the 
girls begin to realize that something is missing from their lives. 
Then one day the sound of a colt stamping and whinnying is 
heard outside. The daughters look at each other; one asks ‘““What’s 
happening to the colt?” Bernarda without any explanation tells 
the oldest curtly, “Go to the stable and take the filly out.” This 
symbol climaxes the tension that has gradually been growing 
within the house of Bernarda. 

The girls continue in their restless nunlike seclusion and only 
Augustias, the wealthy stepsister, has any hope of escape, since 
she is betrothed to handsome Pepe Romano. Adela, the youngest 
daughter, is also passionately in love with him and knows that 
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if it were not for Augustias’s inheritance from her father, Ber- 
narda’s first husband, Pepe would marry her. She sees her doom; 
she is afraid of wasting her youth and wants love. Each night Pepe 
remains by her window after he has paid his dutiful call to 
Augustias. Martirio, the next youngest, also loves Pepe, but sees 
that he favors Adela. She cannot bear the thought that her yourg 
sister should have his love and so she resigns herself to promoting 
his conventional marriage to Augustias, knowing that such a 
passionless union would render her victorious over Adela. The 
other two sisters also have difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
the presence of the male but they survive—Amelia because of her 
infantility and Magdalena because of her cynicism. 


As the day of the wedding approaches, Adela feels more and 
more that her life is being closed in by the cloistered house and her 
mother’s soulless code. Then occurs her reckless decision to meet 
her sister’s betrothed outside and she completes her revolt. Martirio, 
who has observed the tryst, denounces Adela viciously after rousing 
Bernarda, but the impassioned girl tells the whole house that she is 
his “wife” and that he is outside in the garden, “strong as a lion.” 
Bernarda with her rifle and Maritirio run outside, and a shot is 
heard, followed by Maritirio’s return and her false announcement 
that Pepe is dead. Adela, not knowing that Bernarda has missed 
him, runs to her room and hangs herself. And only now are the 
strength and power of the old Spanish code of honor fully realized 
in this drama. Showing no emotion over her daughter’s death itself, 
putting before all else the spiritless code that has become an end of 
life in itself, Bernarda cries out, “She has died a virgin, she has died 
a virgin! Do you understand that! Let us dress her in white. And 
her casket will be white. All white—white. She has died a virgin. 
Do you understand that?” All that matters is the honor of the house 
of Bernarda—to die is better than to stain this honor. Here honor 
has completely lost its vitality and meaning; its emphasis is placed 
on the superficial level of what people will say about Adela’s affair 
with Pepe and not on that of the actual deed. Bernarda does not 
show any regret over the fact that her daughter has given herself to 
her lover, because her death, which should cause some grief, but 
does not, will cover up what she has done. No, the mother cares only 
to abide by the code in the eyes of others, which further shows the 
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hollowness that underlies the apparent strength of a weak tradi- 
tion that has imprisoned and frustrated the daughters of Bernarda 
Alba. This is a genuine heroic tragedy with combined elements of 
the modern and the traditional; it is typically Spanish in that the 
conflict consists of uncompromising passion against an equally 
uncompromising code of honor. 

I was fortunate to have attended one of the few productions 
of this play ever given in this country—that of Sweet Briar’s “Paint 
and Patches” Theater. The probable reason for its heretofore 
infrequent performance is that it has only recently been trans- 
lated into English, and I believe that in the future it will serve 
as an excellent vehicle for dramatic groups in girls’ schools because 
of its all-feminine cast. The Sweet Briar production was very good 
for an amateur cast, but the play is more impressive in its written 
form than on the stage. The first act was especially slow, but the 
remaining two held the interest of the audience very well. One 
of the main defects of the stage presentation was the lack of indi- 
vidualization of the daughters. In the published version of the play 
this defect does not show up at all, or at least is resolved in the last 
two acts. Had I not read the play first, I am sure I would have been 
unable to distinguish between the girls, except for Augustias and 
Adela in the last act. Of course, reading any play before seeing it 
will enhance its production and allow one to penetrate beneath the 
surface. I believe that I was more sensitive to the symbolism and 
subtlety that is inherently Lorca than others who were not at all 
familiar with the work and the author. The Sweet Briar produc- 
tion under-emphasized the part of the chorus of reapers, whose 
song is heard backstage, by rendering it indistinctly and almost 
inaudibly. This was a mistake because this chorus of virile, work- 
ing men, the most truly lyrical portion of the play, symbolizes 
unrestrained passion which by contrast exaggerates the daughters’ 
plight. 

One must consider that Bernarda Alba was translated from 
a tongue richer in vowel and rhyme effects than ours. Because of 
this the English version seems to lack passion, since Lorca depends 
on musical effects as much as on a rapid shift of images, but this 
deceiving simplicity is not manifest in the Latin tongue. This 
difference in language is not so noticeable in Bernarda Alba as 
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in most of his more intensely lyric works, but there are parts that 
lack a needed sensitiveness. However, I believe we gain somewhat 
through translation by minimizing the monotony that Lorca pur. 
posely injected into this work to convey a sense of ineluctable 
doom. In the title La Casa de Bernarda Alba the monotonous 
alliteration of “a” sounds serves to set the mood of the whole 
play. This device is responsible for much of the power and perfec- 
tion of the work, but it does not affect an English audience 
pleasantly even though concealed by a profusion of imagery, 
There are other peculiarities of the two languages which combine 
to render the translator incapable of his best effort—the reflexive 
pronouns, the use of the article without the noun, the word order, 
and the adjective replacing the noun make Spanish a difficult 
tongue to work with literally. Taking all these factors into account, 
I am of the opinion that O’Connell and Graham-Lujan’s trans- 
lation of La Casa de Bernarda Alba is a magnificent achievement 
that deserves to be recommended in its literary form or its staged. 
As for the tragic work itself, it is the epitome of all that Lorca 
has written and is especially interesting to those who have seen 
Lorca emerge experimentally from technique to technique until 
he has finally found the central tendency in his art—“‘the recaptur- 
ing of tradition in order to express it in modern idiom.” 


JouN HALL, Jr 


THE Liperal IMAGINATION. By Lionel Trilling. The Viking Press. 

$3.50. (1950) 

Lionel Trilling has grouped his collection of essays on “‘litera- 
ture and society” around the general theme that since liberalism 
is the only intellectual tradition thriving in America today, it 
must necessarily be checked from time to time for possible flaws. 
Opponents ordinarily perform this function, but Mr. Trilling 
ably demonstrates that a well-equipped literary critic may also get 
superb and unexpected results. Because the word “liberal” is 
political by implication, its connection with literature or literary 
criticism may seem anything but relevant. In this late age of tele- 
vision and Quick magazine, the genre of the essay itself is con- 
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sidered by some to be, at most, a rank anachronism. Proof that 
this form yet has vitality and that literature is still a part of society 
is shown throughout these sixteen pieces, which range in subjects 
from the “Immortality Ode” to The Kinsey Report. 

Characterizing liberalism as a “large tendency rather than a 
concise body of doctrine,” Trilling is well aware that as this 
tendency makes itself explicit, the happy optimism that marked 
its beginning too often ends in despair and denial. In setting out 
to construct a better world, the liberal frequently loses sight of 
the flesh and blood man, who should be the point of departure 
and final criterion. The job is the eternal one—that of providing 
the best possible human community out of the most diverse ma- 
terials without destroying this diversity. The problem was at the 
center of the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle; it has concerned 
and disturbed thinkers down to the present day. T. S. Eliot in an 
essay called “Literature and The Modern World” suggests that 
only the Church can effect a suitable accommodation between 
man the individual, and man the member of society. 

Trilling rejects this orthodox solution, for as he points out, 
too often it is a facile conclusion based upon the obvious absence 
of traditional religious ideas in our culture. At best, it is incom- 
plete. He suggests that we may better succeed in preserving our 
belief in freedom, tolerance, progress and, above all, the liberty 
to discover, by “recalling liberals to the essential imagination of 
variousness and possibility.” Now this implies also the awareness 
of complexity and difficulty, which is the very thing that is lost 
when the liberal, in his usual role of social innovator, transforms 
his plans into fact. Because literature is the one human activity 
that takes all these factors into account, to re-establish communion 
between society and literature—between political ideas and imag- 
ination—is a prime necessity. 

It takes little vision to see that this gap between the “educated” 
public and the best writing of our time has taken on ominous 
proportions. Furthermore, this alienation of the artist from society 
has caused a serious dislocation of values in modern literature. 
In re-examining some of the contemporary novelists who have 
enjoyed a relatively large audience—Dos Passos, Anderson, Dreiser, 
Hemingway and Faulkner—Trilling concludes that only Heming- 
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way and Faulkner have anything significant to offer the liberal 
mind. The paradox here is manifest when one considers that 
Dos Passos, Anderson and Dreiser were the leaders of “‘social 
conscience” literature, while Faulkner and Hemingway neither 
confirm nor participate in our liberal democratic tradition. The 
“realists” held so blindly to the notion that literature ought to be 
useful to society, that in the end they were unaware that what 
they took for reality was often only appearance. Neither possi- 
bility nor difficulty was a part of their world. 

Two of the essays should be singled out in particular for hav- 
ing turned critical light on two unwarranted assumptions that 
have all but become a part of our intellectual tradition. The first 
one is the general acceptance of Parrington’s Main Currents in 
American Though as the central work on our cultural history. 
The cultural historian is bound to take into account the national 
literature, yet it is on this level that Parrington failed. He was so 


preoccupied with the ideas of social and economic determinism 


that, when he was faced with a work of art which had successfully 
adjusted to the more permanent values literature is supposed to 
realize, he was at a complete loss. Parrington is certainly not alone 
in this shortcoming; but because his book has enjoyed such a high 
position for twenty years, its inadequacies are often ignored. 
Trilling’s indictment is serious and it invites us once again to 
appraise not only this work but what is more important, our own 
basic suppositions about the relation of literature and our world. 

The essay on the “myth of the sick artist” entitled “Art and 
Neurosis” is, I think, of supreme importance for it strikes at the 
heart of a counterfeit idea that has circulated in one form or 


another since the days of the Romantic poets. It is an enduring — 
fiction to which both the artist and the layman have clung tenaci- | 


ously for various reasons. Only recently Edmund Wilson asserted 
its validity in his book The Wound and The Bow. That it isa 
specious theory, which should be discredited for the good of all, 
is quite thoroughly developed in this essay. Its exponents wrongly 


assume the uniqueness of the writer as a subject of psychoanalysis. | 
The fallacy here is that the writer is merely in a position to expose 


his inner pain to scrutiny—to make articulate that suffering which 
we all experience. The really distinguishing genius of the artist 
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(which is a telling sign of health) is his ability and power to shape 
the material pain into a work of art while the rest of us must 
endure in silence. 

The scope of Trilling’s critical judgment also includes valuable 
pieces on Henry James, Freud, Scott Fitzgerald, Mark Twain, 
Kipling, and Wordsworth. Denominating his audience by its 
abilities rather than its limitations, he never descends to the vulgar 
noise of Mencken nor does he indulge in the private jargon of 
the pseudo-littérateur. If at one or two points his prose tends to 
move toward illusiveness, it is, perhaps, because some of the sub- 
ject material lacks the recalcitrant quality more suited to his style. 

He reveals a generous, clear, liberal mind that is incapable of 
becoming dogmatic or doctrinaire in the cause of any party or 
philosophy. It has been a long while since a critic of such breadth 
and penetrating possibilities has appeared on the American scene. 
In a day when action and intelligence race their divergent ways to 
doubtful ends, the need for this kind of critical mind becomes 
acute. 


W. H. Apams 
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Marshall Fishwick 


YEATS AND CYCLICAL HISTORY 


Finding an over-all pattern to impose on history has been 
a fascinating problem for twentieth century intellectuals. “As 


ments of society,’ 


Butler Yeats (1865-1939). 


Suggested earlier, but completed only in 1925 with the pub 4 
lication of The Vision, this complex and challenging system, — 
according to Yeats, “left my imagination free to create as it chose | 


and yet make all that it created part of the one history, and tha F 


> not 
| gre 
» the 
> tori 


greatest charlatan.” George Orwell refers to Yeats’ system as “the § gra 
5 


of the soul.” Many of the critics who considered his poetry the 
finest in our time were baffled and intrigued by The Vision. “I 
Yeats had not been one of the greatest poets of the times through 
which we lived,’’ Horace Gregory said, “he would have been its 


hocus pocus of the Great Wheels,” but V. K. Menon reminds us 
that the later poetry of this major literary figure becomes almost 
completely unintelligible without the historic theory on whid 


complicated and baffling though it may be. 
In an earlier volume called The Celtic Twilight Yeats wrote, 
“TI have desired, like every artist, to create a little world out of 


the beautiful, pleasant, and significant things of this marred and} ing 
| ing 
F stuc 
what is permanent in the world.” He longed to escape into 2 


clumsy world.” Again, in Discoveries, he wrote, “The end is the 
ecstasy awakened by the presence in an ever-changing world o 
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he might find the secret that would transform them into a com. ‘ wit 
plete system.” Spengler, Berdyaev, Pareto, Ferrero, and Toynbe 7 the 
are among the thinkers who have given us their version of the fr 
nature of history; none has devised a more controversial and E08 
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' tories. Nor will military struggles, diplomacy, physical or geo- 
_ graphical considerations, acculturation, and technology draw his 
| attention. Writing with a passionate concern only about those 
_ things which interest him, what he actually gives us is a strangely- 


which ) distorted, art-dominated account of the past. The things that 
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: private world which would have not only a neat orderly pattern, 


' puta stable quality. Turning from the depressed, hopeless Ireland 


he crusaded for in vain, to the mythical, spirit-haunted Ireland 


' which was his heritage, he slowly evolved a remarkable interpre- 


tation of life and history. 
Yeats’ cyclical theory, stated in elementary form, holds that 
the great wheel of history goes around once in 2000 years (as it 


' does for Spengler), but that half of this period tends to be a cycle 
of its own. He sometimes describes this cycle in terms of the 


Ww ' twenty-eight phases of the moon, and sometimes by two inter- 
orld © 


ye that | 


oo ‘ with the annunciation to Leda, ended with the birth of Christ, 
oynbe | the annunciation of the new cycle being made first to Mary. We 
are now nearing the end of this cycle, being in phase 24 of the 


__. | 38 phases. In his poem called “The Magi” he describes the Wise 
Villiam | Men moving once more, looking for the new Messiah. 


locking cones. 
The great pre-Christian cycle, beginning about 2000 B.C. 


Under this grid is a great deal of ingenious, provocative, and 


Yeats’ view is far indeed from that of the professional docu- 


not want to concern myself, except where I must,” he writes with 
| great candor, “with political events.” Thus he dismisses much of 





ture, Byzantine mosaics, Romanesque and Gothic architecture, and 


| Italian painting, once the “Dove or Swan” section of The Vision 
1 out oF 


red and © 


has been completed. Especially noteworthy is his all-consuming 
interest in the plastic arts. One could easily imagine, from read- 


| ing of the cycle, that its author was a painter, or at least a life-long 
| student of art history. 
> into ay 


If one looks through the dozen pages devoted to the descrip- 
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tion of 1050 A. D. to the present, for instance, he will find mep. 1 
tioned more than a scoré of painters, including Giotto, de Hone. 
court, Fra Angelico, Masaccio, Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, Guercia 


Raphael, Diirer, Botticelli, Crivelli, Mantegna, Titian, Vandyke, ’ 


Bernini, Watteau, Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Blake. Certainly, 
on the basis of this type of observation, scholars will do well to 
consider this influence of painting carefully when appraising his 
aesthetic outlook. 

The poet’s scheme is deterministic; though men hold pivotal 
positions, they are pawns of time. Sage, fool, merchant, artist- 
all are following the paths of the stars, struggling blindly ina 
vast cosmic network. The stars themselves do not provide the 
motivation. They are “pointers which enable us to calculate the 
condition of the universe at any particular moment.” Our only 
freedom comes in adjusting ourselves to fate. Like Dante, Yeats 
is gripped with the thought that “Thy will is our freedom.” While 
much use is made of Christian philosophy (for example, the no- 
tion of the fall of man occurs every time the cycle passes zenith), 
The Vision lacks an internal consistency, and cannot be cate: 
gorized. If there is a single philosopher to whom Yeats is most 
indebted, it is George Berkeley (1685-1753). Three central ideas 
of Berkeley—the unexperienced as beyond conception, material 
substance and individualism as unintelligible, and primary and 
secondary qualities as inseparable—are at the core of Yeats’ think 
ing. Many times during his life Yeats expressed his deep admira 
tion for Berkeley and the system he devised. 

Berkeley is more consistent than Yeats, in accepting as a con- 
sequence of his thinking the impossibility of predicting. Yeats 
writes confidently that, “Phase 22 was preceded by the great 
popularizers of physical and economic science, and will be fol- 
lowed by social movements and applied science.” Nor does he 
hesitate to oversimplify by imposing static terms and masks on 
widely different people and events. 

Factually speaking, Yeats the cyclical historian is extremely 
erudite, exploring little-known figures and events, and filling his 
manuscript with such names as Pausanias, Xenaias, Strzygowski, 
and Cefalu. Such a section as “The Dove or Swan” is full of para- 
dox, metaphor, and symbolism. Admitting there is an ecstastic 
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quality of revelation in The Vision, the critic can note that 
Yeats constructs many passages with the characteristic care that 
so distinguishes his poetry. In this passages he describes the artist’s 
final synthesis: 


Finally there comes organization where there is no 
masterful director, books where the author has dis- 
appeared, painting where some accomplished brush 
paints with an equal pleasure .. . 


The greatest lyrical writer of the Irish renaissance, author of 
some of the most delicate and subtle poetry of our generation, 
Yeats could and did work with great if not equal success in prose. 

What was the value of his cyclical theory of history to Yeats 
as an intellectual and an artist? The answer lies partly in knowing 
how completely Yeats believed in it. He did not take it as literal 
truth: “It is plainly symbolical, and when I take it literally, my 
senses check me.” He seems rather to have considered the system 
a stylistic arrangement of experience. Yet we know he put great 
faith in his symbols, finding that to do so could release within 
him the power of creativity. In the Autobiography volume, which 
antedated The Vision, Yeats admitted, “I was helpless to create 
...and had outrun my strength.” With The Vision the strength 
to create returned. 

Admittedly his system is something of a rationalization of his 
confirmed beliefs, and a personal answer to his particular experi- 
ence. He did not like science and the modern world, which, 
George Orwell claims in Dickens, Dali, and Others, “causes him 
to write in praise of ignorance, and want to live in the Bronze 
Age.” Orwell apparently misses the central point—that the system 
actually enabled Yeats to accept the modern world, with the 
various features which he found distasteful, and to create great 
poetry at the same time. Yeats came to see that he must not con- 
demn everything around him, but to tower above it. Emerson 

(whose career has interesting parallels with Yeats’) expressed the 
same thing when he said, “Be silent, for so are the gods.” 

From his brooding and studying the Irish poet formulated a 
method of fulfillment and release. Instead of following other 
cyclical theorists down their pessimistic roads, he arose to a plane 
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where he could say all he had to say: hold in a single thought 
reality and justice. 

No one will know, at least for centuries, whether or not history 
moves in cycles; to write cyclical, or any kind of interpretative 
history, is an act of faith. But if, as an act of faith, this history 
enables a person to enlarge his ken and his art, to grow in 
understanding of the reality of the universe, then it is welcome 
indeed. Even distortion of some facts and omission of others, such 
as we find in Yeats, seems small when held against the positive 
gain. Such merits as these are inherent in the cyclical theory of 
William Butler Yeats, for by it he lifted himself above the con. 
fusion and mediocrity that ensnared so many artists in his time, 
Take away all of The Vision, and much that it engendered remains 
as a permanent monument. “Yeats played with trines and squares, 
Trees of Life, gyres and cones,” Edmund Dulac has observed, “and 
we go away with a bagful of rich and precious things.” 
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